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“Go deep enough there is music everpwhere.”—Cardee. 
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MR. W. H. 


William Hayman Cummings was born at Sid- 
bury, Devonshire, on the 22nd August, 1831. 
Much of his musical education was received as a 
chorister of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in Mr. Cum- 
mings’ case, as in others, the nursery of many 
eminent musicians. He studied singing under the 
late J. W. Hobbs, and the organ under the 
happily still living veteran organist of the Temple 
Churen, Dr. E. J. Hopkins. For many years 
Mr. Cummings filled the place of principal 
tenor at all the important musical events in the 
United Kingdom: ever safe, ever reliable and 
efficient, his name was associated with all that was 
good as an oratorio and concert singer, and in 
more than one respect, at least, his place has never 
been filled since his retirement. Mr. Cummings 
has sung at all the principal festivals—Hereford, 
Gloucester, Worcester, Norwich and Birmingham 
have all known him; the United States, too, is 
also a scene of his triumphs—some years ago 
singing at the Boston Handel and Haydn Festival, 
with even more than his wonted degree of éc/at. 

One of the reasons for Mr. Cummings’ success 
lies in the fact that he has always been known, not 
as a tenor vocalist of high distinction, but as a 
widely-cultured musician generally. 

So many persons have been gifted by Providence 
with a fine voice at the apparent cost of nearly 
every intellectual faculty, on an inscrutable method 
of compensation, that Mr. Cummings is indeed a 





vara avis amongst vocalists. He is not merely 


CUMMINGS..." 


a singer, but a composer of great merit ; whilst as 
an author and writer, especially on historical and 
antiquarian topics connected with music, he is 
almost without an equal. He has been for many 
years a frequent contributor to musical journalism 
and general musical literature ; while not a little of 
our present acquaintance with the works of Purcell 
and other early English composers reSults from his 
efforts. Amongst the best known of his composi- 
tions is the cantata for voices:and: orchestra, “‘ The 
Fairy Ring.” But he is also well known by his 
many services, anthems, songs, and excellent prize 
glees. He is, too, an admirable conductor, and for 


| some time officiated as Sir Michael Costa’s 


successor in this post in connection with the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. 

Mr. Cummings has been for many years an 
honoured Professor at the Royal Academy of 
Music, and not a few of our now well-known 
English singers are his pupils. Besides being an 
Honorary Fellow of this institution (Hon. R.A.M.), 
Mr. Cummings was for a long time a director of 
the Philharmonic Society; and in 1884 he was 
elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, a distinction which has been very rarely 
extended to musicians. 

Mr. Cummings takes a great interest in the con- 
solidation and organisation of the musical 
profession, and is a prominent member of the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians. 

J. W. 
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TEACHERS AND METHODS OF TEACHING. 


** It is manifest that in order to attain the object 
of musical education the choice of the teacher 
is highly important to the student, while the 
choice of the most sure method of teaching is 
equally so to the master. So many parents know 
not how to help themselves in this regard; so 
many respectable, well-intentioned teachers are 
anxious to ascertain and rectify, if needful, their 
methods of proceeding; so many scholars have 
been led astray or ruined, in a musical sense, 
either by a mistaken choice or an erroneous 
system, that we have considered it to be our duty 
to suggest a few hints on this subject. We give 
only a few hints on the principal points applicable 
to the matter in general. A fundamental improve- 
ment cannot be arrived at by a book; it must be 
the result of a more elevated education of the 
teachers by institutions of the State, and through a 
real enlightenment of all educated persons on the 
nature and necessity of music. The profession of 
music is highly important, from the powerful in- 








fluence this science exercises on our senses and on 
our spiritual and civil life. Parents should weigh 
well, in the choice of a teacher, what power is 
given him through his art over the mind of their 
child, that he may elevate the youthful mind to the 
most noble sentiments or defile and lower it to the 
most grovelling; how prejudicial it is merely to 
leave the mind vacant while music is acting irresist- 
ibly upon the senses and the mind. _Listlessness, 
thoughtlessness, sensuality, vanity, unbridled pas- 
sion, may be implanted and fostered by the teacher 
of music ; but we may also be indebted to him for 
awakening and cherishing the noblest powers and 
sentiments of the soul. 

From the foregoing it would appear that the 
weightiest point to be considered in the choice of a 
music-master is—What influence may be expected 
from him on the mind of his scholar? His good 
manners, however necessary, are no sufficient 
guarantee for suitability. But, indeed, the high 
and pure sense in which he has formed his concep- 
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tion of art, and the degree of his general capability . 


and education which enables him to transfer his 
conception to his pupil—all this must be maturely 
pondered. But the choice made, boldly and with 
full confidence give free hand to the teacher. 
Half-confidence, interference in the instruction, 
would only disturb the efficiency of the master. 
We must, therefore, with regard to music, consider 
in the first place what view the teacher takes of it, 
and what motive urges him in its employment. 
The mere technical man, who uses art simply 
as handicraft, will produce nothing but a handi- 
craftsman. The player, from understanding, will 
give cold lessons and perceptions; he can give 
technicality with ease and certainty, but he will 
never warm the heart with inward fire, he will 
rather rob it of its natural warmth. The mere 
man of feeling. will perhaps allow the scholar to 
sympathise in company with him, but never insist 
upon sure instruction. Art is not mere technicality, 
nor mere understanding, nor mere feeling. It is 
the expression of the whole man; and only he 
who embraces it in its entireness can ingraft and 
rear its true nature and power. Talent and know- 
ledge, a feeling heart, and a rational consciousness 
of the reality of the nature and operations of art— 
these are the indispensable qualities of a teacher of 
music. One of the signs of his artistic standing — 
we must repeat a former observation—is the works 
at whick he and his scholars are employed. A 
teacher who occupies himself with small, worthless 
compositions, in lieu of the abundant masterpieces 
of our art, shows the inferiority of his position and 
a poor estimate of art. 

There are, indeed, masters who limit themselves 
to approved works on the sole authority of the 
name, without taking any lively interest in them ; 
in this case, certainly, their instruction can be but 
of small benefit. The next general qualification 


mind and disposition of the pupil. The mere 
capability of playing himself a piece of music with 
propriety and effect does not here suffice. It may 


delight the scholar, it may move and excite him, it | 


may induce him to a successful imitation, and 
even, perhaps, finally to a more or less noble and 
happy manner ; but will not create in himself a 
free and independent feeling and conscious cer- 
tainty in art. It is not necessary only that the 
teacher should enable the scholar to play whole 
compositions as he does himself, but that he lead 
him into the composition itself, that he enable him 
to see and comprehend thoroughly each unity 
therein, their combination and mutual dependence, 
and their constitution as a whole. 

A bright consciousness only of the nature of art, 
and of the contents of each work of art, advances 
the pupil to a free comprehension and performance 








peculiar to himself, and conducts him by his own 

productions to the summit where individuality of 
the artist and nature of the art join in conscious 

union and give style to his creations. Only sucha 

method of instruction works beyond the circle of 
lessons which he has run through. If the scholar 

has seized the essence of the matter he will not 

hold it fast in studies and forms only, which the 

teacher has worked out with him ; he will seek and 

seize it everywhere equally when the master is 

absent. This is the true life in art; this alone 

guarantees that the exercise of art will not cease 

with instruction, but will adorn the whole of life. 

For this object there is required, on the part of the 

teacher, deep insight, extensive knowledge, and in 

both such ability and certainty that he can com- 

prehend and explain his subjects under all aspects. ° 
A teacher must know more, much: more, than he . 
is required to teach; he must be everywhere at 

home, and perfectly master of his subject, in order 

to be able to answer every question and supply 

every unnoticed deficiency. 

After the elementary and technical instruction 
we require absolutely from a good singing and 
piano-master the study of composition, as the 
most sure, if not the only means, of penetrating 
with full consciousness into the recesses of art. 
We require of him an extensive and well-grounded 
knowledge of the masterpieces of art of the elder 
and modern times, and strongly recommend a con- 
tinually observant and sympathising eye on new 
productions, in order to acquire every movement 
in artistic life, even although masses of unsuccessful 
or retrograde composition should make the duty 
burdensome. 

The higher teacher, especially one who is con- 
cerned in the education of composers and teachers 
or conductors, ought not to delay his acquaintance 


| with the history of art and the science of music, 
which a teacher indispensably requires is the | 
faculty of working with decision and effect on the | 


besides his study of fundamental composition, 
since everything, and therefore music, can be per- 
fectly known and fully understood only by the 
help of its history. 

To the properly artistic capacity and education 
must be added the knowledge of mankind and the 


| talent of working upon the mind of others; but 


then, also, love of the business of instruction and a 
heartfelt interest in the advancement of the 
scholar. An able master studies the disposition 
and inclination of his pupil. He judges from 
them how he may be won, how convinced, upon 
what qualities he may rely, where he wants assist- 
ance, and by what other powers his deficiencies 
may be compensated. He does not consider him- 
self as another being, foreign to the pupil; he 
neither presumes on his own superiority nor lowers 
himself to his pupil (both false methods of teach- 
ing), but penetrates with his higher ideas and 
education into the mental condition of his pupil ; 
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comprehends, as it were, from the soul of the 
young disciple the conceptions he has acquired of 
art and its forms; he here separates, by his 
superior knowledge, the true and healthy from the 
false and insufficient ; he encourages, expands and 
exalts the former, and corrects and amplifies the 
latter. In short, he endeavours to originate or 
unravel every desirable faculty in the pupil himself, 
because only that which is engendered in and 
grows out from ourselves, not that which is 
brought to us from without, is vital and works 
with the energy of life. 

Such a teacher will lose courage only in the 
case of total indifference or absolute incapacity ; 
or much rather, with our feelings, he would 
decline the scholar. But each single deficiency, 
every erroneous or one-sided conception, he knows 
how to meet. If the feeling of measure cannot be 
trusted, or is perhaps confused by earlier teachers, 
the master will prescribe very simple lessons of 
determined rhythm, and then make rhythmic- 
melodic variations on them, so that the pupil will 
proceed on the same simple lesson from simple 
rhythm to more rich, placed together and increasing 
in difficulty. If the sense of fone be undeveloped, 
the teacher will apply the earlier to the practice of 
chords ; first the major triad, then the chord of the 
dominant, lastly, the major and minor chords of 
the ninth (major chords always before minor), by 
ear on the piano, and then have them sung by the 
pupil. For since those chords are the first indica- 
tions given by nature herself, one of her Zoves helps 
the imperfect feeling of one in the student, to the 
other ; and the most important intervals—such as 
the octave, fifth, fourth, major and minor third, 
minor seventh, whole tone and semitone—will be 
gained from the laws of nature. If the scholar 
has a strong partiality for brilliant and off-hand 
playing, the teacher will fall in with. this inclina- 
tion (since to oppose it abruptly would rather 
alarm than overcome), and by gradually shading 
the passages, separating and binding, changing the 
forte and piano, etc., in a manner comprehensible 
and agreeable to the scholar, he will make the 
latter perceive how one and the same passage may, 
by different playing, become newer, more attractive, 
now more neat and delicate, and then more 
forcible, etc. It will now be easy to take a more 
noble direction from this point, and to awaken the 
deep sense of melody. Should the intelligent 
element assume a pre-eminence, let us profit by it 
to comprehend and seize with more intimate 
feeling, accentuation, which is the nearest associate 
to rhythm, in relation to the understanding. Let 
us penetrate into the innumerable degrees of 
accentuation, and awaken thereby the conviction 
that musical matters are not exclusively the 
business of the understanding, but that it is often 
necessary to trust to feeling only. Hence, it is easy 





to see that feeling must have free operation, and 
participates of right in musical composition and 
performance. If, on the other hand, the scholar 
should be inclined, perhaps from enthusiasm, to de- 
vote himself to the unknown feeling, let that noble 
power of the soul be respected and upheld which 
lies at the foundation of this one-sidedness. Let 
us apply to heartfelt compositions, and with 
preference to those whose effect has been already 
experienced, and point out the chief traits which 
have caused our emotion ; illustrate occasionally 
such passages by comparison with similar or 
dissimilar instances, or by changes which would 
rob us of our power or tenderness. Should our 
sensibilities be excited, as is generally the case with 
superabundant feeling, by melody, chiefly or exclu- 
sively, we will apply gradually to movements in which 
a captivating chief melody is met bya leading passage 
of character, or where two or more highly in- 
teresting melodies combine and proceed together. 
In so far as the pupil, either by himself, or induced 
by the teacher, can be brought to notice in each of 
the significant parts that which has_ hitherto 
exclusively occupied him, he is on the way to 
elevate himself above the one-sided, obscure and 
overworked feeling, to a higher consciousness, to a 
more comprehensive and fruitful spiritual sympathy. 
It is impossible here to accumulate all the 
counsels and advantages arising from a_ perfect 
intimacy of the master with the mind of the pupil. 
It is enough, if, from a few examples, we have 
made ourselves clearly understood. 

That there are now but few teachers, such as we 
require for so many scholars, is true. But this is, 
however, no refutation of the justice of our 
demands ; it is only a sign of the insufficiency of 
our supplies for the requirements of our consciences, 
and proves a concurrent striving for a recognised 
good, according to our power. It cannot also be 
denied, that often persons, clear-sighted enough in 
general, instead of selecting the obtainable good 
masters, procure others far from proficiency, out of 
thoughtlessness, want of knowledge of the parties, 
or other secondary considerations. Here, how- 
ever, the reproach falls on the musicians and 
teachers themselves, who trouble but little in 
enlightening the public in general on the true 
nature of their art and the means of acquiring it— 
a conviction which has had great part in the 
production of this work. 

We must also notice another erroneous idea con- 
cerning instruction. It is the deceptive notion, 
often repeated, that for the beginning an inferior 
teacher is sufficient. This persuasion often arises 
from the wish to save for some time the cost of a 
good master. But we must consider this opinion as 
an erroneous delusion. The unskilled master lays 
a bad foundation. He delays the fundamental 
elements and exercises upon which all future 
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progress must be founded. He neglects the 
awakening and expansion of the natural disposi- 
tions, gives a false direction to all artistic procedure, 
and misuses or destroys the pleasure and activity 
of the scholar. The succeeding better master 
finds a scholar half tired out with wandering hither 
and thither without profit and reward. He meets 
everywhere with only imperfect or false prepara- 
tion, and he finds difficulty enough in exciting 
attention and activity in the scholar for the attain- 
ment of an object of which this latter imagines 
himself to be already possessed. What teacher 
under these circumstances (and they are of frequent 
occurrence) does not wish that no instruction had 
been given—that he might freely and with good 
heart build upon fresh and unencumbered ground; 
and how many a gifted scholar has abandoned art 
in disgust, when he has discovered, after years of 
labour, that in order to succeed he must begin 
again from the beginning. 

In conclusion, it is the method itself of teaching 
which claims our consideration. In this matter, 
after every necessary qualification as to ability, we 
will limit ourselves to one fundamental requisition, 
which seems to us important and comprehensive, 
and which to the reflective teacher will develope 
itself so advantageously in every direction, however 





simply it may be expressed. The teacher must 
constantly bear in mind that he teaches an art, 
consequently he must treat his scholar and the 
subject of his teaching in the sense of an artist and 
of art, and prove himself to be an artist. He must 
also constantly show to his scholar that love and 
respect which are due to his fellow artist and to 
every one engaged in higher and _ intellectual 
occupations. 

He will foster and elevate the disposition of the 
pupil for art. Artistic activity must flow spon- 
taneously from the heart if it is to fructify into life. 
We cannot force even ourselves into its possessions, 
much less others. The pleasure we derive from it 
is therefore the first and indispensable condition of 
all successes in this region ; and the teacher who 
knows not how to preserve and increase it will 
certainly miss his aim. He must, however, 
awaken true pleasure in the art itself; not false 
pleasure—vanity, desire for reward or profit ; and 
in order, indeed, that the student may become 
constantly more susceptible of her pleasures and 
more capable of producing them, he must more- 
over excite his pupil to a worthy use of his powers 
by an encouraging word, by a well-timed perfor- 
mance of the works of art, etc.—Dr. Marx’s 
General Musical Instruction. 
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PHRASING AND RUBATO. 
| From “How to Play Chopin,” by Jean Klecsynshi; published by W. Reeves, London. | 


At the present time the method usually adopted 
for the indication of members of musical phrases 
is to place over them the segment of a circle, which 
unfortunately also signifies ‘gato. This system 
might be altered ; it is quite possible to distinguish 
the different members of a phrase by commas, semi- 
colons, and full points. Chopin attached great 
importance to these segments, which, by the way, 
are not always correctly drawn in the greater part 
of his works: whenever this mark terminated he 
detached the hand after having diminished the 
tone ; this we do at the present time. 

Continuing our observations on the works of the 
great master we arrive at this conclusion amongst 
others, that to play Chopin’s music without time 
and without rhythm is absolutely opposed to 
tradition, as also to the principles of music in 
general. Time and rhythm are the necessary con- 
ditions for the comprehension of a musical thought. 
“Time is the soul of music.” Chopin always ob- 
served it. The rubato passages with which we 
meet in his works cannot weaken this truth. The 
different outlines of the thought must always be 
clear and defined; it is only in developing this 
thought with greater freedom that liberty is allowed 





of infringing the absolute laws which govern the 
value of notes written of equal length. The time 
strictly observed is sometimes the only means of 
reproducing the simple ideas of Chopin. 

We have spoken of the ruéato; it will be well for 
us to rest awhile upon this word. First, what is its 
meaning? Rubare—to rob—from which comes 
rubato, that is to say, stealing from the hearer 
certain parts of the measure. I know not who first 
made use of this term, but certainly it was not 
Chopin, for the ~zéato existed long before his time. 

The rudato had its origin in the Gregorian chant ; 
the singers held certain notes ad /iditum, taking the 
other notes rapidly, for the sake, no doubt, of 
traditions concerning the declamation of the Greek 
rhapsodists. The vectfative introduced into Italy 
in the sixteenth century, and which was also the 
revival of old Greek traditions, is nothing but the 
rubato style. This style passed shortly afterwards 
into instrumental rnusic ; we have signs of it in the 
Chromatic Fantasia of Bach. Beethoven sometimes 
indicates rubato passages: the Trio in B flat (Op. 
97, Adagio), the measures 17, 11 before the finale, 
the Sonata for Piano (Op. 106, Adagio). Besides, 
tradition tells us that for his later sonatas Beethoven 
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allowed a certain latitude as to the time. This it 
is in which, according to the letters of Mendelssohn, 
consisted the .charm of the Sonata (Op. 101), 


dedicated to Mdme. D. Ertmann, and executed by: 


that artist herself. 

In proportion as music is employed for the pur- 
pose of painting tumultuous sentiments, or those 
more vague and indefinite, the rubato becomes 
more frequent. No one probably ever employed it 
with greater grace than Chopin, who took the idea, 
if not from Bach and. Beethoven, from the 
recitatives of the Italian school. From this we may 
explain the recitative introduced into the Larghetto 
of the Concerto in F minor. The greater the 
amount of personality and original boldness shown 
by Chopin the more frequent became his employ- 
ment of the ruéazo, until in his later works he ceased. 
to indicate it, leaving its use in proper places to the 
intelligence of performers. 

Once again, what is the ruéato of Chopin? Liszt 
answers our question. ‘‘Suppose a tree bent by 
the wind ; between the leaves pass the rays of the 
sun, a trembling light is the result, and this is the 
rubato,” 

Some of Chopin’s pupils have assured me that 
in the rwéa/o the left hand ought to keep perfect 
time, whilst the right indulges in its fancy; and 
that in such a case Chopin would say, ** The left 
hand is the conductor of the orchestra.” Many 


passages of the Berceuse can be executed in this 


manner. 

Paganini also, playing with the orchestra, 
recommended that the instrumentalists should 
observe the time, whilst he himself departed from 
it and then again returned to it. It is, nevertheless, 
my belief that this means can only be employed in 
certain particular cases, and I, therefore, can only 
regard it as a demi-rubato. 

There are passages in the works of Chopin in 
which not only do the leaves tremble (to continue 
the comparison of Liszt), but the trunk totters. 
For instance, the Podonaise in C sharp (Op. 26), 
third part, measures 9 to 14; Nocturne in A flat 
(Op. 32), the middle part. We may quote also the 
Impromptu in A flat; here everything totters from 
foundation to summit, and everything is, neverthe- 
less, so beautiful and so clear. Moscheles, speaking 
of the rudato, says, “Chopin’s manner of playing 
ad libitum a phrase which to so many signifies 
deficiency in time and rhythm was with him only a 
charming originality of execution.” 

We see, therefore, that even the vubato is never 
a defect in the time; the idea of rhythm, and con- 
sequently of the relative value of the notes, must 
never be lost, apparent changes and momentary 
incongruities notwithstanding. 

I shall now give the result of my own reflections 
on the zwdato of Chopin :— 

1. Precise rules for it cannot be given because a 





good execution of the rvudazo requires a certain 
musical intuition, that is to say, a certain particular 
talent. 

2. Every rubato has for its foundation the 
following idea. Each musical thought contains 
moments in which the voice should be raised or 
lowered, moments in which the tendency is to 
retardation or acceleration. The rudato is only the 
exaggeration or bringing into prominence these 
different parts of the thought, the shadings of the 
voice make themselves more marked, the differences 
in the value of notes more apparent. Hence there 
arises in the mind an image of the musical thought 
more full of vitality and of poetry, but always in 
accordance with law and order. 

Let us, as an example, take the middle part, in 
F minor, of that Vocturne in A flat. In the first 
measures we may rest longer on the high note F, in 
the second on the D flat, and we glide over the 
other notes.» We may also rest in the fourth and 
fifth measures on the notes A flat and D flat. The 
same thing may occur again even with a greater 
exaggeration in the fifth measure of the motivo, 
which returns in F sharp minor. 

We in all cases dorrow the time from notes of 
smaller importance for the purpose of giving it to 
the principal notes. In this manner may be 
explained the remaining details of this middle part 
of the Nocturne, which ought, so to speak, to ¢offer 
all the way though. Whoever has heard one of 
Chopin’s pupils thus execute a piece will admit that 
in this momentary uncertainty of the rhythm there 
is an infinite charm. The exaggeration, neverthe- 
less, does not extend far, and to nothing is more 
aptly applied the proverb, “ From the sublime to 
the ridiculous there is but a step.” The rubato 
likewise is only applicable to somewhat short move- 
ments; applied to longer compositions it might 
become monotonous. ‘This possibly, or it may be 
the novelty of the style, was the cause of the non- 
success of the Concerto in E minor, which was 
performed, with the orchestra, by Chopin at the 
Theatre Italian just after his arrival in Paris. 

Beyond these peculiarities of touch, of rhythm 
and of style, the veritable speciality of Chopin con- 
sisted in the employment of the pedals. Only 
those who have heard him are able to tell of the 
effects which he obtained from them. We are only 
able to judge of these effects from the indications 
which he has given in certain passages of his works. 
The soft pedal is with him, it appears to me, the 
symbol of, and condition for, that ideal which he 
pursued in all his compositions. Frequently the 
pedal una corda attaches to melodies truly divine— 
melodies which remove us from earth. For 
example, the trio of the Fre/ude in F sharp, the 
Waltz in C sharp minor, Scherzo in B minor, the 
Nocturne in C minor, etc. I consider it impossible 
to play these passages without thoughts of the soul’s 
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immortality, of an ideal something beyond the 
grave, which hovers above the miseries of the world 
here below. 


This sentiment of the ideal. is. also. > apparent in 


the enharmonic passages, which are another 
speciality of Chopin. In this characteristic he has 
often been imitated, and with great felicity of 
imitation, by Schumann. 


SSSR ol pa th encaages 


“ON THE ‘BRILLIANT STYLE OF PLAYING. 
“By, Car: CzERNY, 1839 (The. Great Pianoforte School). 


As at the present diy’ so many compositions are 
distinguished by. having the term brilliant prefixed 
to thetn, it becomes necessary to determine and 
fix limits to the ‘signification of the word as applied 
to style of execution. 

We, must all have “perceived that any one who 
addresses himself ‘to’ a number of persons 
assembled together, or who declaims in public (an 
actor for instance). must " speak quite otherwise 
than he who holds a tranquil conversation with one 
or merely a few persons only. | 

Without, always speaking vety much louder than 
usual, or bawling out, he must still raise his voice 
sO much, and give to each word stich a degree of 
emphatis, as the number of his hearers and the 
dimensions of the placé may require ; not only to 
make himself intelligible, but also to. produce the 
desired impression by discourse. 

A pianist, who is similarly situated, must 
naturally take the same circumstances into con- 
sideration. We are enabled to produce from the 
pianoforte very many kinds of tone by mere 
diversities of touch and of power, and the very 
same passage can be executed in a manner either 
soft and tranquillizing—not to say lulling—or else 
in an awakening, exciting and energetic style. 

If we play a passage softly and tranquilly, in a 
moderate time, and before a great number of 
hearers—as in a large concert-room, music-hall, 
etc.—it will assuredly not produce a disagreeable 
impression, but neither will it excite any particular 
attention or admiration in the audience. 


On the other hand, if the same passage ‘is’ 


executed under similar circumstances, but in a 
bold, energetic, piquant manner, with a sharp 
emphatic tone, and, if staccato, with the necessary 
movement of the hand, the passage will not only 
appear more difficult, but it will in reality be so. 
It will proportionally, command. greater attention, 
and the audience will discover that the player has 
the various skips in both hands perfectly. at his 
command, 4s ,to precision, and firmness, and that 
he knows how to produce a clear, impressive tone ; 
nay, he may eyen infuse something of the bravura 
into his execution of it, and the andience will 
become anxious to hear more of his performance. 
He will therefore have played with brilliancy. 
When, for example, a moderately difficult 





concerto—one of Dussek’s, for instance—is played 
in public, in the former soft and tranquil manner, 
and with only gentle and delicate degrees of light 
and shade, it will receive from even the most 
attentive audience at most a quiet kind of approba- 
tion—certainly unmarked by any particular degree 
of warmth and enthusiasm. But let this same con- 
certo be executed in the more brilliant manner, 
with the clear and piquant colouring proper to this 
style, and with a general tendency towards /or‘e, or 
energy. of tone, and the effect will for certain be 
exciting, and advantageous to the player himself, 
because a large audience is in all cases more easily 
awakened to strong emotions than lulled to more 
tranquil and delicate feelings. 

It must be remarked that we do not here by 
any means decide as to which of the two ways is 
most suitable to any particular concerto, or which 
is the best, but only as to.the effect which, 
according to all experience, we may expect to 
produce on a mixed and public audience, 

Lastly, if we suppose the case that a good 
player executes a piece in the first tranquil and 
quiet style, which piece chiefly consists of passages 
of a dignified, sustained, sentimental and melodious 
character, comprising few or no difficulties, and 
which, therefore, cannot be played in a showy 
style ; as, for instance, Beethoven’s Quintett, Op. 
15, for wind instruments ; and if directly after- 
wards another player succeeds, who executes with 
equal peifection, but in: the drz//iant style, a work 
which offers all the difficulties of the modern 


-school;~ all the charms which arise from the 


alterations in the various modes of touching the 
pianoforte, as, for example, Hummel’s Septet in D 
minor, the latter player (leaving out of the question 
the intrinsic value of the two pieces above 
mentioned) will unquestionably produce a greater 
impression in his favour as a pianist, and obtain 
from his numerous audience a more marked 
and noisy testimony of their approbation. 

By this comparison of the two cases we conceive 
that we have given the student a clear idea of what 
is meant by the drz/diant styfe of execution, and of 


the difference between it and the other modes of 


playing. 
Those.compositions which are called “ brilliant” 
on their title-page, as also in general the greater part 
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of such pieces as are intended for pudic perform- 
ance, must, of course, be executed in this manner, 
as that which is most suitable to them ; and many 
valuable compositions of this class will fail in their 
effect if the performer, either from want of skill or 
from a wrong notion of the character of the piece, 
should employ any other style of playing. 

The properties of the brilliant style of perform- 
mance chiefly consists, therefore : 

(a) In a peculiarly clear and marked, as well as 
energetic, manner of. touching or attacking the 
keys, by which the tone comes out with striking 
distinctness. Hence, every degree of staccato, and 
any marked separation of the notes, is to be con- 
sidered as belonging to the brilliant style, and con- 
sequently the strict /egafo must be taken as the 
opposite manner of playing. 

(4) In the employment of volubility of execution 
in its highest degrees of perfection, all gradations 
of which ought to be at the player’s command, and 
which must always be united to the utmost possible 
distinctness. 

(c) In the most perfect correctness and purity 
even in the most difficult passages. In fact, in 
any style of playing correctness is an indispensable 
requisite. But in the brilliant style this becomes 
much more difficult, because in it the requisite 
kind of touch, particularly in skips and other 
difficulties, requires a much greater power of pro- 
jecting the hands and arms to a distance with 
certainty; and because in this style, too, the 
striking of a wrong key affects the ear ten times 
more disagreeably than it would otherwise do. 

(d) In the higher degree of self-confidence and 
the greater share of foresight which the brilliant 
player must possess, particularly in large localities 
as theatres, music-halls, etc., in order to be able to 
execute any piece in this style. Consequently, to 
this style belongs a peculiar power and elasticity 
of the nerves, the want of which cannot be supplied 
by mere practice alone. 

But we shall be very much in error if we 





suppose that all which is brilliant must also be 
played loud, or that all which is loud is therefore 
brilliant. A brilliant execuiion must resemble a 
well-arranged illumination produced by many 
thousand lamps, and not the confused glare of a 
flight of rockets in a piece of fireworks. 

We may—and, indeed, must—employ, even in 
such pieces as appear to have been written almost 
exclusively for show and dravura, all the gentle 
shades of pleasing and elegant execution, at 
least, in a certain degree. Thus in the Quintet 
of Beethoven’s before mentioned we meet with 
many passages which allow of a brilliant style 
of execution, and ‘in Hummel’s Septet in D 
minor we find many delicate traits of melody 
harmoniously interesting and _ tranquil, acces- 
sory ideas and elégant embellishments, which 


‘are more expressly suited to the quiet style of 


playing. 

The brilliant style takes place generally in quick 
degrees of movement; in the Adagio it can at most 
only be employed in individual passages, which from 
their peculiar form and application make this 
possible without offending against propriety ; this 
case, however, occurs but seldom. 

To habituate ourselves to the brilliant style the 
pupil must, before anything else, again practise the 
scales every day in this point of view, playing them 
with the utmost possible rapidity, distinctness, 
energy, with a perfect separation of every note, and 
with the nerves of the fingers somewhat rigid, and 
yet the hand held with perfect tranquillity. 

Further, he must in preference study such com- 
positions as are expressly written in this style, of 
which there are at present a yreat many. Lastly, 
he must study everything belonging to this purpose 
with the idea that it is intended to be executed 
before a large circle or in a public place, and that 
he has to make himself intelligible to a great num- 
ber of hearers, for brilliant execution should re- 
semble a piece of writing which is meant to be read 
at a distance. 


—— % HHH H— 


™ JEW’S-HARPS are made chiefly in Boccorio, the 
seat of the industry since the sixteenth century. A 
good workman can make seven dozen in a day ; 
and, simple as the little instruments are, no less 
than twenty tools are employed in their manu- 
facture, including anvil, hammer tongs, and so on. 
There are, moreover, twenty-four distinct opera- 
tions. 





For many years Wagner and his works were 
tabooed in France, and now we learn that Frau 
Wagner has received for the author’s rights of pieces 
played in France during the first half of this year 





the nice little sum of £750. It would seem as if 
the years were charged to avenge the insults and 
neglect shown to men of genius during their life- 
time. When “Carmen” was first played in France 
it was hissed off the stage, and this rebuff had a 
good deal to do with Bizet’s untimely death ; but his 
widow now receives about £5,000 a year for the 
author’s rights of this one opera. Madame Strauss 
—who was Madame Bizet—is known as the wittiest 
woman in Paris. In his later volumes De Gencourt 
records more than one of her sayings, but gives no 
idea of her charm of manner and power of observa- 
tion.—S sturday Review. 
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MISS ANNIE GRIMSON. 

















Miss Annie Grimson, the eldest daughter of the 
well-known violinist-—-Mr, S. Dean Grimson—and 
one of a family of seven musicians, was born in 
London in 1871. She began to learn the piano 
when little more than five years old, and the violin 





at the age of seven, her father superintending her 
musical studies. When.twelve years old she won a 
scholarship at the Royal College of Music, and held 
it for six years. 

Her career at the College was a brilliant one, 
her development being sound and rapid both as a 
solo pianist and as a musician—in: the former 
capacity making frequent appearances at the College 
concerts, and in the latter, among other things, 
writing a sonata for violin and piano, and an 
interesting symphony for full orchestra when she 
was little more than seventeen years of age. 

At the termination of her academic course ‘she 


_took the diploma of Associate of the R.C.M. 


(A.R.C.M.), and also won the Hopkinson Gold 
Medal for piano-playing. 

Since then she has made successful appearances 
as a pianist at the Covent Garden Promenade Con- 
certs (1891 and 1893), at the Devonshire Park 
Concerts, Eastbourne, the Gresham _ Lectures, 
Musical Guild, Imperial Institute, etc., etc., besides 
appearing many times in connection with the very 
remarkable family of which she is a member. 
Miss Annie is also a proficient viola-player. 

Her repertoire isslarge, and probably no pianist 
of her age has a wider acquaintance with concerted 
music, thus rendering her reliable at short notice for 
any emergencies. ms 


—— & kK HH H— 
PRIZE COMPETITION.—No. 23. 


The Imperial—I mean Editorial—telegram, just 
received, directs that a Competition must be an- 
nounced ‘in which all our readers can take part.” 
Well, so be it, and none but actual veaders will 
have any chance, “as the hereinafter cdming 
sheweth.” 

Competitors are required to discover how many 
printers errors have crept into this month's 
(February) number! (That’s one for the Imp— 
I mean Ed.) 

Errors discovered must be stated thus :— 


Page. | Column. | Line. Should be. 


As printed. 


The Competitor giving the greatest number of 
authenticated errors will be adjudged the winner. 
The following rules must be strictly adhered to, or 
Competitor will be disqualified. - 

1. The Coupon below must be filled in and 
returned to our London Office, 84 Newgate Street, 
not later than first post on Monday, February 17th, 
the outside of the envelope being marked “‘ Com- 
petition.” 

2. The Competition is free to all who send in 





their replies with accompanying Coupon attached. 
Competitors may send in more than one answer if 
they choose, but a separate coupon must be used 
for each. 

3. The Competitor’s name and address must be 
enclosed in a separate envelope (bearing on outside 
the motto chosen), which can be forwarded with 
Coupon and List under one cover. 

4. In the event of a tie the prize will be 
awarded to the Competitor whose Coupon is first 
opened. The Editor’s decision must, in all cases, 
be considered final. 

We offer as a prize a handsomely bound copy 
of Rockstro’s “ History of Music,” published by 


Sampson Low & Co. at 14/-. 





COUPON No. 23. 


(Please cut out neatly.) 


ERRORS. 


Motto 
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“Peter Lombard” in Zhe Church. Times quotes 
the following racy description :— 

I saw among your “ Varia” a week, or. two ago 
that someone is anxious to get the names.of.men, 
still alive, who have played the bass. viol in, our 
churches. . I send you with this the name of one I 
myself, have. often sung with. . Here I will. call 
him, as we commonly do in this district, by his 
business appellation, Tubber; and,. though he. is 
what folks generally would. call a commonplace 
sort of man, I.venture to think. that.a, few lines 
about him will. not be found altogether un- 
interesting. He is still, though -. over seventy, 
going strong, his only ailments being winter 
touches of what he calls “squenzies and _brown- 
titees.” » 

Tubber always drew a strong bow in good time 
and tune; and it was well, for, when his stout 
finger stopped a string, it gave forth no uncertain 
sound. Tubber was principal “bass” at. all our 
concerts ; but it was after outside concerts that he 
came out strongest, for he was gifted with a 
magnificent appetite, and even up in this “ nipping 
and eager air,” where appetites abound, he was a 
king among trenchermen. I remember once, 
many years ago, taking a party of musicians to give 
a concert at S——. We had a full band, a glee 
party, and some singers. Among others we had 
‘lubber, and as first violin our organist—smallest 
and meekest of men, but great among musicians. 
Coming home next morning I asked our organist 
how he had slept. “Oh, badly. My unwonted 
supper spoilt my rest, and I could scarce eat any 
breakfast.” ‘ Ah!” said Tubber, ‘ Hi was off my 
feed this morning till I got a plate o’ ham and two 
or three heggs into me, and then I felt as if I could 
pick a bit.” 

I have often noticed that great trenchermen are 
usually very matter-of-fact men, and Tubber was 
no exception. On the road we changed trains at a 
junction, and got into one that had been waiting 
for us for some time. A cold east wind was 
blowing, and in our new carriage we found no 
foot-warmers. “ It’s varra cauld,” says Tubber, “is 
this carriage.” ‘“ Yes,” I said, “it has been 
standing still.” Some of the party kindly laughed ; 
but Tubber, with solemn face, said, “ Well, that’s 
t’ silliest speech I ever heerd.” And when we all 


laughed again, he added, with emphasis, “It’s t’ 


silliest speech I ever heerd 7’ all my life.” Years 
afterwards I met him—it was about the time my 
godson got his commission in the Sappers. Says 
Tubber—“I was varra glad to see your boy 
passed. It’s varra satisfactory our lads doing so 
well. Here’s your John passed into t’ Engineers, 
and our Tom has just getten into t’ Leeds police 
wi’ first-class testimonials.” 


VILLAGE ORCHESTRAS. 








Talking of this specimen of an extinct race 
reminds me of his fellow-servant, Tony, the parish 
clerk. 

Tony, to use a favourite expression of his own, 
was an “‘ apple of quite another tree.” To listen to 
Tony’s babbling was, to a humourist, “ sitting at 
the feet of Gamaliel.” Like Tubber, he was no 
Churchman, and never went to Church till, when 
well past middle age, the vicar appointed him 
parish clerk ; but Tony thoroughly justified the 
vicar’s choice, and proved himself a most devoted 
servant of the Church. Most of his time he spent 
in the church, and thereby, I think, shortened his 
life, for before its restoration the church was full of 
dead men’s bones. 

‘Tony got up the old building thoroughly. All 
the inscriptions he learnt off by heart, and, when 
in- Latin, he got “t’ Latin maister at t’ schule” to 
translate them for him ; and great was the amaze- 
ment of the ignorant, and scholars too, when ‘Tony 
reeled off his translation. 

Soon after Tony began clerking, I asked him 
how he got on. ‘Qh, grandly,” he said. “T’ 
scholar lads tries to put me out, but they can’t do 
it.” The dear old vicar’s rapid reading must have 
been rather trying to him, but Tony bravely 
ploughed along in his wake, and generally got his 
response in before the vicar turned for a new 
furrow, and strangers were often inclined to smile 
when in the Litany Tony came in with a gasping 
‘*Grant oos Thy peace.” 

After the vicar ceased work we had a succession 
of curates-in-charge, one of whom badly tried the 
vicar’s patience by causing people to complain of 
the length of the service. So the curate was 
carpeted, and of course laid the blame upon Tony’s 
slow reading. On the curate, who was an exceed- 
ingly small and nervous man, mildly expostulating 
with Tony, the latter answered: ‘‘ Mester —+-! 
when I was learnt to read I was learnt to read pro- 
per and mind my stops—one for a comma, two for 
a semi-colon, three for a colon, and four for a 
period or full stop. If t’ service is too long it’s 
along o’ thy sermons. Cut’em i’ two, and then 
nobody’ll complain.” ‘Tony, like all of his family, 
was a thorough musician, excelling upon the trom- 
bone, and to hear him in the “ Hallelujah Chorus” 
was a great freat. 

The breaking-up of our old choral society was a 
great grief to my old friend, for we were all lovers 
of music, and thought no pains too much for the 
works of the great masters. When a new choral 
society was started some years after, Tony joined 
the band, but he was not happy in it. I once asked 
him how he got on with the new people. “Oh, 
badly,” he said, “they oft make me scrat where L 
don’t kittle.” — 
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Tony broke down early, before he was sixty, 
partly, I think, owing to the state of semi-starvation 
in which he with eleven brothers and sisters was 
brought up on 8s. a week, and partly from his 
devotion to the musty old church. When past the 
healing art of the local doctors Tony went down to 
Leeds to consult a physician he had known forty 
years before as a scholar-lad. After the diagnosis 
Tony said, ‘‘ Well, doctor, and how much?” Said 
the doctor, “How much can you afford?” “ Nowt,” 
said Tony.” “ Why, what do you get?” ‘“ Twenty- 
six pound a year, and if that’s cut up into fifty-two 
bits, you see, doctor, there isn’t too much for t’ 
house, and me and t’ owd lass and t’ bairns.” “Well, 
‘Tony, for old acquaintance sake we'll say nowt,” 





I went to see him one Sunday afternoon, just 
before he died, and found “t’ owd lass” stuffing 
great lumps of butter into a thick, smoking cake she 
had just taken out of the oven. “I thowt I’d mek 
him a tea-cake,” she said, “and then he’d know 
what he was getten!” He did, poor fellow, for I 
believe it finished him. 

Tony is gone, and the old singing gallery, and 
Tubber’s bass-fiddle ; and now, in the beautifully 
restored church, there is a splendid organ, and a 
large mixed choir, and as much of the service as 
possible is sung; but I must confess that I still 
have a hankering after the quaint use of long ago, 
and more especially for the Evening Hymn, set to 
“ Stanley,” with Tubber’s rolling bass. 


Toor 


BEHIND IRVING’S SCENES. 


It was an hour before the performance of “ King 
Arthur ” was to begin, but for some time the stage- 
door of Abbey’s Theatre had been swinging to and 
fro. Through the small glass window by the side 
of the entrance peered the doorkeeper, watching 
lest any stranger who had not the right to enter 
should slip with the crowd of supernumeraries into 
that sacred region behind the scenes, which is 
guarded almost as closely as the Sub-Treasury 
against those who cannot prove their privilege to 
enter. The actors had not begun to arrive, and 
the back wall of the stage presented its staring 
area of white-washed brick to the back of the sage- 
green curtain, with no intervening view of land- 
scape or palace to hide its matter-of-fact reality. 
But a half-dozen men in their shirt sleeves were 
already spreading the stage with a carpet of dark 
green. Others were busy at the sides, and grad- 
ually the rocks that bordered the magic mere 
were taking their gloomy places. The dark-blue 
diaphanous rows of gauze, each slightly higher than 
the one in front of it, were stretched across the 
stage, and then there slipped into place the back- 
ground of clouds and the large stone which was to 
open and reveal the vision of Guinevere. From 
the lofts high above the stage, and at the sides, 
rays of coloured light were thrown tentatively on 
the scene, then extinguished when their effect was 
made certain. Now the white brick wall had 
disappeared, the pillars and scaffolding had been 
hidden, and the wonderful scene of the haunted 
lake had apparently grown up out of nothing. 

Standing in the middle of the stage, with his 
back to the curtain, was a slight man with grey 
side-whiskers. He was in a dress suit, and wore 
an opera hat. His eye wandered critically over 
the scene, from the canvas clouds that hung above 
the stage down to the translucent leaves of the 
magic mere. His gaze fell where the lights from 


» 





above lit the stage and wandered up each painted 
rock that projected from either side. It was 
evidently all right, for there was satisfaction in the 
expression of his face when he turned to leave the 
stage. While he stood watching the scene and as 
he walked toward the wings, men from the groups 
who were working stepped up to him. Then there 
was a colloquy, and, when the matter was settled, 
the man returned to his work and somebody else 
came to speak to Mr. Loveday. 

That was the name of the man in the dress suit 
who had stood at the front of the stage and 
studied so solicitously every detail of the scene 
that had sprung into view before him. He is Sir 
Henry Irving’s stage-manager, and on his shoulders 
falls the responsibility for the progress of the per- 
formances, from the appearances of the succeeding 
scenes down'to control of the “extra lady,” who 
may come on to the stage with her wig awry or 
help herself too lavishly, when the costumier’s back 
is turned, to the contents of the rouge-pot. It 
may be the confidence that nothing can go wrong, 
or it may be the result of long experience, that 
allows Mr. Loveday to remain so calm under what 
would seem to the lay mind very confusing cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Loveday lives in an atmosphere 
of disappearing palaces, landscapes that are sud- 
denly built up before his eyes, sunlight and moon- 
shine that are apparently in accord with no other 
laws than those of stageland. But he takes these 
phenomena so calmly that he never raises his 
voice, and views the puzzling state of affairs with a 
calmly critical eye and his hands in his trousers’ 
pockets. 

While the world of water that is blue gauze, 
stones that are painted canvas, and clouds that 
lower because a stage hand loosens the rope that is 
holding them, slowly builds itself up with the 
assistance of twenty men in their shirt sleeves, the 
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living figures that populate it are getting them- 
selves back to the legendary days of the Round 
Table. Sir Henry has arrived, muffled up but 
complaining of the closeness of the night, and 
gone to his dressing-room, where, with the assist- 
ance of two dressers, he is making’ himself into 
King Arthur. He does it in comfort, for the 
dressing-rooms which’'fall to the star at Abbey’s 
Theatre are rarely spacious. Out of the trunks 
about the white walls come the helmet, the armour, 
and the doublet. Then, seated before the low 
dressing-table, the mysteries of the make-up com- 
mence. But it is one of Sir Henry’s principles 
that the illusion of the stage is destroyed for the 
public when the means that secure it are known. 
“Tt’s all paint and canvas,” he said to the reporter, 
“but why should they be told so?” So the 
mysteries of that make-up shall never be revealed 
in this chronicle. 

Miss Terry has arrived with her daughter, and is 
busy in her dressing-room, with her two maids 
covering her body with the costumes of the Queen, 
and her head with the wonderful golden wig and 
its coils of turquoise. How doubly sacred from 
vulgar disclosure must the secrets of that process 
be. 

In the other dressing-rooms the smooth-faced 
Englishmen have been making knights and 
sorcerers of themselves with the aid of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones’ designs and Sir Henry’s fine stuffs. 
Everywhere behind the curtain the atmosphere 
pulsates with quiet activity. Over in their quarters, 
on the north side of the theatre, the supernumer- 
aries are submitting to their preparation for divul- 
gence to the public eye as the knightly comrades 
of Arthur. They are rather passive under the 
operation, for most of the things which forward 
their transformation are done by other hands than 
their own. They are allowed to get into their 
armour, but they are subject then to the searching 
scrutiny of one of the two costumiers, who move 
around the room, standing at arm’s length from a 
knight and eyeing him relentlessly from the crest 
of his helmet to the tip of his pointed shoe of 
mail. Through the crowd move two men carrying 
with them paint, powder and brushes. Sometimes 
one of the knights seats himself, and the process of 
supplying him with an Arthurian complexion is 
completed in comfort. At another he is standing 
upright, and the job done then and there. But, 
under any circumstances, it is a matter of almost 
as much care to the men who do it as it is to Sir 
Henry, who is downstairs in his dressing-room pre- 
paring himself to act the chief 7d/e in the play. 
The cosmetics are carefully applied, and any 
spectator who closely observes the supernumeraries 
in these performances will see that there is none of 
the reckless daubing that is the most striking 
feature of the ordinary crowd of “soldiers, peasants 





and ladies of the court.” ‘There are two perru- 
quiers in the dressing-rooms of these men, and 
it is they who carefully try the wigs and decide 
which is the one that particularly fits. There is no 
snatching the first wig that comes to hand, 
shouldering a spear, and marching on. Standing 
close to these men on the stage, it is impossible 
not to be struck with the care and time that have 
been expended in preparing them to look like 
what they are supposed to represent. In the 
women’s dressing-rooms the rule is the same. 
Their faces are made up by women who are ex- 
pert at the work, the perruquiers select. and arrange 
their wigs, and their gowns are adjusted down 
to every detail by the women who have been doing 
the thing for years. The children are as carefully 
looked after, and, for fear that somebody may have 
escaped attention, a woman stands with a brush 
and comb in her hands at the side of the stage and 
corrals every unlucky super who has tousled his 
wig, or her wig, as the case is more likely to be. 

Mr. Loveday has finished his inspection, and the 
music of the orchestra is coming to an end. One 
of his assistants—he has several, and one of them 
wears evening dress—has said, ‘Clear! clear!” 
twice in a loud voice, and the workmen on the 
stage are disappearing from view. ‘The lights fall 
over the water. Before the bell rings Sir Henry 
steps quickly on to the stage. The coat of mail is 
King Arthur’s, but the black-rimmed eyeglasses. 
are Sir Henry’s. He satisfies himself that the 
scene is in perfect readiness, then returns to the 
wings, where his dresser stands holding his heavy 
helmet. There is a moment’s silence. Then the 
dim glare from the footlights, spreading rapidly 
back over the stage, touching successfully every 
wave of the magic mere, shows that the curtain has 
risen and the audience is getting its view of the 
scene. 

The dialogue of the actors proceeds, the ap- 
plause which welcomes Sir Henry loses itself in 
the heights and recesses of the stage. The gas- 
man on his bridge, with dozens of electric buttons 
at his hand, watches the signal of the man on the 
stage beneath him, who listens intently for the 
lines of the text which are to be the cues for him 
to wave the handkerchief he holds in hand. 


Through the dim, shadowy spaces back of the 


wings Mr. Loveday moves calmly. ‘The few words 
one hears are spoken in whispers. The Spirit 
of the Lake, a handsome English girl in diaphanous 
draperies, hurries through the door that separates 
the stage from the dressing-rooms. 

* Am I late?” she whispers, as she hurries back 
to the steps which lead her into the cellar. The 
blonde girl who has posed as Guinevere in the 
vision appears from the gloom. She passes quickly 


from the stage, leaving only the two men in charge 


of the lights visible. 
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From the other side of the painted canvas 
sounds the voice of Sir Henry, seemingly so close 
that it seems impossible the hundreds of eyes fixed 
on him should not penetrate the canvas scene and 
see in the shadow behind it the two nineteenth- 
century figures, and the apparition of the stage- 
manager in the dress suit periodically looming into 
view from darkness that shrouds the rear of the 
stage. Presently the voice of Merlin invokes the 
spirit, and as a flood of bluish light shoots on the 
stage, the girl who thought she might be late arises 
on the trap, her bare arms stretched into the air 
now, clutching no longer the draperies that would 
have dragged on the stage behind her. Up through 
another door, grasping in a gloved hand the sword 
Excalibur, rises an arm, and the ray of light in 
which the jewels of the sword glitter darts down to 
meet the uplifted weapon. Sir Henry is by this 
time on the bank reaching forward over the water 
for the sword ; the spirit and her white arms are 
slowly sinking into the waves and the cellar, and 
the gloved hand disappears from view. The falling 
curtain darkens the stage, and twice again it rises 
with Sir Henry on the bank with sword in hand. 
The spirit laughingly hurries back to her dressing- 
room. ‘The lights go up, and Sir Henry is stand- 
ing in the centre of the stage with Mr. Loveday 
discussing some point in the progress of the act. 
Already his dresser has exchanged the heavy cloak 
and helmet for the black-rimmed glasses. 

The Great Hall at Camelot is to rise now on the 
site of the magic mere, and slowly its pillars and 
mosaic arches, hung with their curtains arabesqued 
in dull shades of primary colours, descend into 
place. The background, with its effect of sun- 
light waiting the glow from the light above to 
smoulder and burnish, falls into place last. Over 
the floor has been stretched the painted carpet 
with its effect of tiles and mosaic. Over the ivory- 
white bench a man is hanging a piece of ccloured 
drapery, looking at it now from one side and now 
from the other until its folds hang in the right 
curves. The heavy gilded throne is lifted into 
place. The orchestra is finishing the march from 
“Le Prophtte” as Mr. Loveday steps to the 
centre of the curtain for his final inspection. Sir 
Henry steps rapidly into the middle of the stage 
and with a glance sweeps the scene. He smiles at 
an audible expression at its beauty which comes 
from an uninitiated stranger. 

“But it’s only paint at that,” he says, turning to 
leave the stage. . 

Miss ‘Terry sweeps on to the stage as the maid 
in the wings drops her long train. Waiting 
her turn is the girl who is to rear the Grail across 
the scene, rather nervously testing the electric light 
that is to make it glow and burn. For the first 
time the supernumeraries troop in clanking armour 
from their dressing-rooms and station themselves 





at the left wing of the stage as silently as if none of 
them had the power of speech. The ladies of the 
court are already grouped in the other corner. 
The act proceeds, and ends with the procession 
into the hall. The stage is crowded now, and the 
King is urging Lancelot to abandon his quest of 
the holy Grail. The interest of the crowd is 
shown, and a close observation reveals the process 
by which these men and women who, with few 
rehearsals and after few performances, are enabled 
to supply such intelligent action to the scene. The 
whole number of the supernumeraries is divided 
into groups of four and five, and each of these is 
headed by an experienced member of the com- 
pany, who acts as captain. They enter with this 
man and learn to take from him their cues for 
action. Lancelot has been urged by the Queen to 
remain at Camelot and not accompany the 
knights. One of the men in the group turns to 
the man next him with a stare that is the cue for a 
responsive action on his part. Then the second 
man léans toward him, and his lips move as 
though in conversation. Taking their initiative 
from the captains, who are conspicuously placed, 
this piece of “business” is quickly imitated by 
every one of the men, and every figure in the group 
is quickly manifesting an intelligent interest in the 
scene. With the women the process is the same, 
and their sympathy and participation in the scene 
spread in an instant from the most conspicuous of 
these incidental figures in the scene back to the 
most modest in the hind row. 

The quickly obscuring shadow shows that the 
curtain is falling. With a thud it strikes the stage: 
Laughing nervously for a second, Miss Terry steps 
down from the throne, advances toward the front 
of the stage, and she has barely had the time to 
sweep her train around when the curtain starts to 
rise again in answer to the continued applause. In 
an instant she is posed in an attitude as graceful as if 
it had been studiously ‘prepared. She is stepping 
up the stage when the curtain starts again to rise, 
and the word she had started to speak dies on her 
lips. Pausing instantaneously, she falls into 
another attitude, and holds it until the curtain 
falls. She is the one figure among all the group 
that has moved. In the second _ intermission, 
Elaine arose to a standing position, but King 
Arthur, Lancelot, the knights, and the Court 
women have been as immovable as statues. 

The great scene of the Queen’s Maying, with its 
wonderful contrasts and combinations of greens, is 
to follow, and as the real trees with their artificial 
blossoms, the stretches of spring landscape, and 
the bordering edges of forest are put into the 
places where the Hall of Camelot had stood, the 
eyes of Sir Henry and Mr. Loveday view the com- 
pletion critically. Miss Terry ascends the steps 
that lead her to the heights in the background, 
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the chorus sings on the stage and in the wings, and 
the claps of thunder reverberate from the corner of 
the stage. 

The turret scene, the Queen’s prison, and again 
the great hall, are built up for the audience as the 
scenes that preceded them. Everything moves 
with amazing quiet when one _ considers the 
numbers employed. No voice is raised above the 
ordinary tone, and most of them are never above a 
whisper. The supernumeraries file quietly back 
to their dressing-rooms, and one might almost be 
in a counting-room instead of behind the scenes of 
a theatre where scores of people are employed, so 
systematically does the work proceed. When the 
curtain rises for the last time to show the hall, and 
then falls, the numerous figures move slowly to 
their dressing-rooms. ‘The scene ascends to its 
place above the stage. Draperies and thrones are 
packed away, and the marble-tiled floor rolled 
securely up. The gasmen climb down from their 
roosts, and all that there has been of Camelot 





disappears under the quiet labours of the men in 
shirt sleeves, who succeed the knights of the 
Round Table as the active figures on the stage. 
The queen of this realm, in the person of Miss 
Terry, has already left the theatre before the 
final traces of her imaginary realm have been 
destroyed. The King, in his topcoat and with his 
glasses, has stepped into his cab and been driven 
away from the harrowing spectacle of the fall of 
Camelot. Slowly, one by one, the knights and 
the ladies, with a passing word to their companions 
and a nod to the doorkeeper, have passed out into 
the night, where the air is less loaded with romance 
and legend, but probably a good deal more 
healthy than it was in that canvas Camelot, where 
they have all lived for the past four hours. All 
trace of it has disappeared now. The brick wall is 
leering at the empty seats of the auditorium, and, 
if its whitewashed face could have an expression, it 
might be sardonic.—Vew York Sun. 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


Mr. Robert Newman’s energy and tact in the 
management of Queen’s Hall is notorious, and yet 
I must indulge in one small grumble. The foyer 
is between the “ parts ”—a resort of all the male 
portion of the audience, and celebrities of all 
kinds crowd upon each other, all more or less bent 
upon securing a cup of the beverage that cheers 
but does not inebriate, or something else that does. 
What are two waitresses among so many? Many 
go without the refreshment they crave rather than 
fight their way to the buffet to lose many valuable 
minutes in waiting for the viands which they can 
see but not handle. It is easier to point out a 
defect than to suggest a remedy, I know, and it 
is true that two attendants are amply sufficient for 
all the business of the evening excepting during 
the “ waits.” The same remarks, however, hold 
good of the theatres, and I suppose what appar- 
ently can’t be cured must be endured, even 
though less business is done. 


The Queen’s Hall Choral Society is making 
good progress, and promises to turn out one of the 
best Metropolitan societies of really manageable 
size. The change of conductors and the strictness 
which has been used in the admissions has had 
a capital result, and Mr. Randegger may be 
heartily congratulated. It seems a pity, however, 
that the meetings are held on the same evening as 
those of the Crystal Palace Choir (now also re- 
organised), for otherwise many excellent singers 
could have joined both. 





Like nearly everybody else, I suppose, I have 
been to see “ Trilby” at the Haymarket. Amongst 
much that was excellent there was much that was 
disappointing. Miss Baird may have very lovely 
feet—I am not a judge of such articles—but she 
has certainly not the lightness of touch, or perhaps 
I should say lightheartedness, of the true Paris- 
ienne gvisette. Her liveliness is laboured, but 
she has, on the other hand, about the most 
splendid set of teeth I ever saw, and consequently 
a pleasant smile. Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s Svengali 
is splendid, and his Polish-German-English most 
wonderfully true to nature, yet there were faults in 
detail in his performance which one was hardly 
prepared for, and such as we should scarcely now- 
a-days expect. I am not a realist at all. I am 
quite willing if you like to go back to Shakespeare’s 
time—put up a sheet, write on it “‘ This is a forest,” 
turn it round, and write on the other side ‘ This is 
the King’s Palace—and to judge the actors on 
their own merits irrespective of their surroundings, 
as we ought to do. But I can’t stand seeing, 
or hearing, the pianoforte being played, as Mr. 
Tree was supposed in one place to play it, with 
a monotonous up-and-down blob of the wrist, 
whilst the real pianoforte is giving forth sounds 
and effects about as unlike those which could be 
produced by such movements as it is possible 
to conceive. I commend this idea to Mr. Tree’s 
attention. Considering, too, how much we hear 
about Trilby’s wonderful voice, couldn’t we have 
rather a better singer to warble forth the short 
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morceau which she is supposed to give in the 
“Cirque?” I haven’t anything to object to in the 
way this is done, but it would be the maddest of 
monarchs who would fling away diamonds by the 
dozen on such a mediocre singer as I heard. 
Perhaps it was the German Emperor ! 


Wilson Barrett’s “Sign of the Cross” is de- 
servedly drawing crowds to the “ Lyric” nightly. 
(The “ Lyric,” too, of all places! It is something 
like seeing the Passion Play at the Alhambra!) I 


Every one seems to have “gone” for No. 21, 
and really it was so transparent that we hesitated 
to announce it at all. Still, a very easy Competi- 
tion has its advantages and disadvantages ; to give 
instances of both :— 

A. Ad/ our readers can, if they will, send in an 
answer. 

B. The loan of our neighbour’s extra-size 
W.P.B. has to be negotiated ; the ordinary office 
receptacle breaks down under the abnormal weight 
of envelopes. 

Every one, doubtless, solved the mystery, but 
for formality’s sake we state that the sixteen letters 
properly arranged form 


“Tl Trovatore, Verdi.” 


As regards date of his birth authorities are divided, 
some giving 1813, others 1814 ; we had intended 
accepting either date under the circumstances. 

The first Coupon opened giving the required 


February 1st.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Polytechnic Concert 
at 8. 
2nd.—Queen’s (large) Hall : Queen’s Hall Orchestra at 
3.30. National Sunday League at 7. - 

3rd.—Queen’s (small) Hall: Mr. Herbert Parson’s Piano- 
forte Recital at 3. 

6th.—Queen’s (small) Hall: Mrs. Horace Nevill’s Recital 
at 3. : 
7th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Mr. William Carter’s Choir 
at 8. (Queen’s (small) Hall: Mrs. Headlam’s Pianoforte 
Recital at 3. Mr. A. Fransella’s Flute Recital at 8. 

8th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: London Ballad Concert at 3. 
Polytechnic Concert at 8. 

gth.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Queen’s Hall Orchestra at 
3-30. National Sunday League at 7. 

10th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: P. O. Musical Society at 8. 

12th. —Queen’s (large) Hall: Royal Amateur Orchestral 
Society at 8. 

13th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Strolling Players’ Orchestral 
Soclety at 8. Queen’s (small) Hall: Mrs. Ellicott’s Concert 
at 3. 

14th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Grasshopper C.C. Concert 
at 8. 
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RESULT OF COMPETITION.—No. 21. 
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COMING CONCERTS. 





was glad to see the Dean of Rochester’s note on 
the subject, and to perceive that there is a healthier 
and wiser tone among the clergy on the matter 
of the theatre. Of course there will always be 
ignorant and prejudiced persons who perceive 
nothing but immorality and wrong associated with 
the drama. They would like to condemn people 
to go to church instead. I should like to con- 
demn (?) them to go to the theatre. I have not 
much doubt which of the two would be converted: 
first, unless sermons are better than they were. 


particulars (with “La Traviata” and “ Rigoletto’ 
as two favourite works by same composer), bore 
the motto “ Fugue.” The Winner’s name and 
address is— 
C. CoysH, 
10 Plainmoor Terrace, 
St. Mary Church, 
Torquay, 

to whom the prize offered has been sent. 

it has been pointed out that Rule No. 3 is 
somewhat misleading ; we have altered the word- 
ing this month. Of course we do not require ¢wo 
envelopes to be posted; everything can come 
under one cover, but the name and address must 
have an envelope to itself. 

The word “Competition” must appear outside 
the cover; several hopes have probably been 
blighted in consequence of this omission. 


15th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Polytechnic Concert at 8. 
Queen's (small) Hall : Mr. Bernard Fowles’ Concert at 3. 

16th. —Queen’s (large) Hall : Queen’s Hall Orchestra at 
3.30. National Sunday League at 7. 

18th.—Queen’s (large) Hall : Stock Exchange Orchestral 
Society at 8. 

19th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Q.H.C., ‘‘Hymn of Praise,” 
‘¢ Stabat Mater,” at 3. London Ballad Concert at 8. 

20th. —Queen’s (large) Hall: Armenian Fund Concert at 


21st.—Queen’s (small) Hall: Mr. G. A. Clinton’s Concert 
at 8. 
22nd.—Queen’s (large) Hall : Polytechnic Concert at 8. 
23rd.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Queen’s Hall Orchestra at 
3.30. National Sunday League at 7. 
24th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Bach Choir Rehearsal at 4. 
25th.—Queen’s (large) Hall : Bach Choir Concert at 8. 
26th.—Q.H.C., ‘*Stabat Mater,” ‘‘ Acis and Galatea,” at 
8. fad ge 
27th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Philharmonic Concert at; 8. 
29th. —Queen’s (large) Hall: London Ballad Concert at 8. 
Polytechnic Concert at 8. 
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